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Address of Welcome A Leader in Human Fellowship 
By Emily Greene Balch a 
(Given in French at the opening session of The Luxembourg 
Congress, August 4, 1946.) Emily Balch’s father was Charles Sumner’s secre- 
Translated by M. M. Randall tary, a lawyer of great distinction. Once she took me to 
It gives me great joy to be in Europe once more. an unforgettable luncheon with him at the Parker 
I first came here in 1885, that is, about sixty years ago, House in Boston. It seemed to me then that they were 
then I have spent a good deal of my time in in in 
. esy for their fellow-men, and in a personal taste | 
I cannot help loving Europe, this remarkable conti- simplicity, which is the mark of the finest personalities. 
nent, What cultures, mother. . Her mother’s life showed her as the warm, loving center 
men of genius: lat cities come to mind: ens, of the large family in which Emily grew up—a group 
with varied talents and interests, an education in itself. 
at men: Plato, Dante, Shakespeare, Goethe, Rem- The roomy scene of wood and pond in the suburban 
Ibsen! community which was the Balch’s home, was free from 
urope, yes, mother of cultures, but also, alas, the tension of city life. Time, the enemy of us all in 
mother of so many wars; land plagued by so many 1946 was kinder then. When Bryn Mawr opened its 
rivalries and struggles—wars of religion, dynastic wars, doors, she entered its first class well prepared * nature 
wars of imperialism. Amidst these divisions, amidst and by education to engage in what was at the time an 
these rivalries, there is a very special function which is unusual opportunity for women. There her flare for 
encumbent upon _those regions like Switzerland, like just human relations deepened with her study of history 
Alsace-Lorraine, like ps country of Luxembourg, where and economics. 
French and German cultures meet, a task of assuage- . . , 
ment, of mutual aid, of reconciliation. ti 
But today we are living in an era in which conflicts Coll yr den From 
and collisions can occur not only between nations, but 
: : she was associated with Helena Dudley (also of the first 
on a global scale, even between continents. Friends, B Mawr class) and with Vida Scudder, in the work 
let us forget so far as we can, those things which divide the ol 
us. Let us create an indivisible peace, a planetary peace, He if 
which refuses to accept anything that may seem to d ‘To 
ogies or of races. There are no superior races. There fortili 4 “Her & ble 
are no inferior races. Let us learn to think of ourselves ertilize . “p rt Sieiktahien in France” “Thi uable 
as members of that great race which is the human race. bn ds d. “Our Slavi Fell Citi. 
Wherever we pass upon the earth, let us be at home. & , 4 
all the children of God. great stream of immigration—we a re-reading at 
Let us try to develop in ourselves a mutual compre- the 
hension, a broad tolerance, or better still a universal love valis 
which, like the love of St. Francis of Assisi, will include 
every living creature. united world. But her interest _ always been given 
hi it : : primarily to the fostering of fruitful human relations 
que is net thet is rather than to the promotion of organizational structure. 


Institutions, political machinery, i 
P Se ee She believes in the development of functional groups as 


alsa indispensable; but this underlying love, this respect . ae . 
for others, this broad love, is a good foundation for the the necessary foundation for a politically united world. 
(Continued on last page) 


actions of nations, and for all political activity. 
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An Inner Compass 
By Brand Blanshard 


There is something very satisfactory in the award 
of the Nobel peace prize to Emily Balch. It is a triumph 
for “the little people’. When the award goes to 
Viscount Cecil or Cordell Hull, everybody nods approval 
and shortly forgets the matter; what more natural than 
that a cabinet member or secretary of state, peacemakers 
by position and profession, should be rewarded for work 
that all the world knows?. Miss Balch comes from the 
ranks of plain citizens, not from the circles of the be- 
starred and beribboned. There has been no government 
behind her, still less an army and navy; she has never 
been in Congress, never held high public office, never had 
the support of a political party or of big foundations.or 
chains of newspapers. The one body she represents, the 
WIL, has been created and staffed by, private citizens 
like herself. 


So when the Nobel prize was announced, it caught 
most people unawares. ‘The sort of persons who confine 
themselves to the headlines had never heard of Emily 
Balch. Then with no warning she was in all the head- 
lines at once. It was as if searchlights from all over 
the world turned their light simultaneously on the tired, 
frail figure on a hospital bed. She woke up one morning 
to find herself in “the fierce light that beats upon a 
throne”. 


‘ When this happens, it is just as well to nave lived 
a life that will stand such light. Miss Balch’s will. What 
strikes me as I look back over her eighty years is the 
singular, quiet unity of purpose. She has had an inner 
compass that kept her on one track, with curiously little 
regard for what the world thought about it. She was 
splendidly educated at Bryn Mawr, Paris, Chicago, and 
Berlin; in youth her stage was set for a life of ease 
among the socially and intellectually privileged. She 
chose a harder way. Her student days were scarcely 
over before she started working at Denison House, the 
newly founded college settlement in Boston. When the 
war broke out, she went abroad to serve in hospitals and 
saw, enough of what war meant to bring back an im- 
placable resolution to do what she could to destroy it. 
In days when pacifism was generally detested, she spoke 
‘out so uncompromisingly that she lost her position at 
Wellesley (an event for which President McAfee made 
amends by inviting her back as Armistice Day speaker 
in 1935 and by recommending her to the Nobel com- 
mittee ten years later). But dismissal from her place 
of security only meant more work in trouble spots. She 
went to Haiti and wrote a book about it, organized the 
Women’s International League at Genevea to focus 
women’s opinion on the League of Nations, studied the 
refugees—she was an expert on immigration—and wrote 
“Refugees as Assets” in their defense, and in the course 
of such activities found time for a charming book of 
poems, full of the joy of life, which she published at 
seventy-four. 


In 1920 she became a Friend. It was certainly not 
merely because so many Friends were pacifists; itt was 
also because she had long been a Friend in temper. She 
likes plain words and simple ways. She has chosen to 
go, not where recognition and success and approval 
obviously lay, but where her light told her to go, and that 
as a rule was where there was trouble and need. This 
is why the little people are so content with the magnifi- 
cent honor that has come to her. They are glad she 
has it because it comes so completely unsought. 

Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 


EMILY GREEN 


WILPF International Honorary President - N 
By Gertrude Ba 


In 1936 a bold award was made by the Nobel Committee to 
a man in prison, bitterly persecuted for years by the Nazi gov- 
ernment though no charge, political or criminal, was ever brought 
against him. After a desperate struggle with Goering, Carl von 
Ossietzky, the winner of the peace award of 1936, was able to 
accept the honor bestowdd on him paying the price of remaining 
a prisoner for life. 


I am happy to take the opportunity today, ten years later, 
to recall the vigorous stand of the Nobel Commiltee and to ex- 
press again to its members in Norway our great admiration for 
their independent judgment and their daring move at a time when 
the overweening power of the Nazis was at, its height. This act 


. stands. as a shining example of courage in the history of the 


Nobel Committee, in the history of Norway herself. 


It is a mark of, Emily Greene Balch’s generosity that -the 
first business she attended to from her sickbed when informed 
of hen own award was to send a wire to the N. Y. Volkszeitung 
(which commemoratéd the tenth anniversary) in honor of the 
martyr Carl von Ossietzky. “In remembering; Carl von Ossi- 
etzky today,” the telegram reads, “we are remembering a man 
of heroic courage and devotion. He defied the Nazi power at its 
height and paid a bitter penalty. He was, I think, never allowed 
to profit in any degree by the Nobel award. We can but hope 
that the recognition may have been some consolation in his 
suffering. It is a sobering thing to follow him and Jane Addams 
and so many other noble and rich personalities in the list of those 
who ‘due to Nobel’s generous thought have received the honor 
of this Peace Award.” 


The history of the award shows that the peace prize has 
often been given to) private citizens of little public power who 
devoted their lives to the great cause of peace without any other 
reward—Bertha von Suttner, the passionate Austrian initiator of 
a popular peace movement in Europe who received the prize in 
1905, being one of them. What a joy, what a satisfaction to all 
of us in our WILPF fellowship that our second, our present, 
International President ig the co-winner this year with Dr. John 
R. Mott, just as our first International President, Jane Addams, 
shared the award with Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler in 1931. 


Your close co-workers in their day-to-day international work 
are proud of you, Emily G. Balch. They know the scope, the 
character and the influence of your work at International Head- 
quarters. They have benefited from the strength of your spiritual 
“rich and noble” personality, from your exceptional ability to 
see the many facets of a politically intricate question and to find 
a unifying formula—international statesmanship at its best. 
Madeleine Rolland writing from Paris last week expressed our 


Professor William Ernest Hocking, of Harvard University 
says of Miss Balch: 


“No other life known to me has been so consistently and 
almost exclusively devoted to the cause of peace, and with such 
pervasive good judgment and effect. She realized the necessity 
of working for peace in the context of concrete political issues, 
and through meangy which could recommend themselves to re- 
sponsible men. Her own thought was therefore recognized as 
responsible in the best sense, and without self-advertisement won 
its way to the minds of those who were making decisions. It 
will be long before the sum of her labors can be gathered; but 
when it is done, its achievement will be recognized as the more 
remarkable because its methods have been so much the quiet 
ways of friendly reason.” 


Miss Balch’s eightieth birthday will fall on January 8, 1947. 
In the midst of world acclaim, she has the warmly affectionate 
good wishes of every member of the WILPF. 
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ident 


- Nobel Prize Winner, November 1946 


Gertrude Baer 


feelings in true French cordiality: “How happy we are that the 
world at last recognizes your life of devotion to the cause of peace 
based on human fraternity. Nobody could have deserved this 
honor more than you.” - 


And what is Emily Greene Balch’s attitude today towards 
war and peace, towards the UN? ‘ It is epitomized in her own 
words in a recent letter to Paul Kellogg, editor of the Survey: 
“I do not want to be a Pollyanna, or refuse to face squarely all 
the realities—as well as the hobgoblin fears—but I feel a great 
hope that world history is passing a critical point; that the age- 
old dream of a world peace, instead of proving an iridescent 


~ Utopia is beginning to be seen as the hardest kind of common 


sense; both practicable and an absolute necessity unless we 
choose bloody chaos and atomic and bacterial war. 


“I hope that we are not going to try a federal world state, 
but instead a complex interweaving of functional arrangements 
for common interests. What is needed is exactly the sort of 
thing the Economic and Social Council and the UNESCO stand 
for, namely: human, tolerant, elastic cooperation in which the 
threat of war is as inappropriate as it is in any civilized under- 
taking. 


“It is curious to me how afraid people are of being fooled 
by believing in the possibilities of good, when it is just as bad, 
and even easier, to be fooled by refusing to believe....” ~— 

While expressing my devotion, my personal gratitude as 
well as that of our members to you, Emily G. Balch, for your 
guidance, untiring patience and good sportsmanship I feel that 
you yourself would want me to pay equal tribute to those of your 
close co-workers of many a country who contributed a new 
approach, a new vision and high political intelligence to build 
the WILPF with you, eager to get things done which had never 
been done by women before in the field of international relations. 
In those early days, work at International Headquarters in 
Geneva was a real venture. It was genuine community work— 
anonymous, pioneering, daring. 


I want also to mention those who succeeded so well in 
promoting your candidacy for the award. Their reward lies in 
the satisfaction of having it accepted in the very first attempt 
ever made. 


May the ninth decade you are going to begin on January 
eighth be auspicious. May it give you time and leisure to do the 
things you have been wanting to do for so long. May it grant 
you the happiness of seeing materialize what you plan and hope, 
that the noble and good things and a stable peace will give to 
man “a fair chance to grow to full human stature.” 


Notes 


Emily Greene Balch, Nobel Prize Winner, 1946—a four-page 
8x 10 in.- leaflet, carries an excellent half-tone picture of Miss 
Balch, an “Appraisal” by Dr. John Dewey, and five important 
quotations from Miss Balch’s writings. It was used at the public 
dinner on December 10, which marked the fiftieth anniversary 
of the death of Alfred Bernhard Nobel, and the day on which 
the peace prize was presented in Oslo to Dr. John R. Mott, co- 
winner. Miss Balch was prevented by illness from going to 
Oslo and also from attending the dinner. She sent a message 
to the banquet and this leaflet was distributed. It is now avail- 
able at the National Literature Office, 2006 Walnut St., Phila- 
delphia 3, at 5 cents each, $5 per 100. 


* * 


Emily Greene Balch of New England—by John H. Randall, 
Jr. There may be a few copies left when you read this. Order 
from Mrs. Gerald Fox, 1140 Fifth Ave., New York 28. Price 


50 cents. 
* 


Miracle of Living. Poems by Emily Greene Balch. This 
small volume of verse shows Miss Balch in many different moods 
—humorous, whimsical, and of course concerned for humanity. 
$1 each, autographed $1.25, from the National Literature Office, 
2006 Walnut St., Philadelphia 3. 


A Young Woman in Paris 
By Dorothy Canfield Fisher 

When I was a little girl of ten, I was taken by my 
mother to France. She was an artist, and studied in one 
of the Paris ateliers. I was to go to school. No child 
of that age is ever consulted about living-arrangements 
by grown-ups, so I don’t know how we came to be taken, 
my mother too, into a girls’ boarding school on the 
rue de Vaugirard. Apparently there were in the school 
building, in addition to the dormitories for the students, 
a few bedrooins available. 

There were two other Americans there, grown-ups, 
two young women who were studying political economy 
at the Sorbonne. Of one of those pioneer Americans 
I have no recollection. They were really pioneers, for 
this was more than half a cenury ago, and as all readers 
of Henry James know, it was then an adventure for an 
American woman to go to France save to buy hats and 
dresses. The other one I have never forgotten, for then, 
and in the many years since, she has steadily had a 
great influence on my life. 

She was a tall, slim girl in her early twenties, comely 

and 


with youth, with a magnificent smooth for 


gleaming young hair which she wore in classic simplicity, 
not tortured into the frizzes then fashionable. Her great 
eyes were clear, intelligent, calm, as few young eyes ever 
are. She dressed simply and unobtrusively. 

‘Now the French are impassioned creators and fol- | 
lowers of fashion. But they also have an instinctive 
respect for distinction of person, and Emily Balch (Mees 
Balshe as I always heard her called) had distinction if 
ever anybody did. The whole school was proud to have 
her there, from the fat, by-no-means distinguished, but 
very stylish Directrice, to the littlest girl—that would be 
me, for I was pint-sized then, as always. She was called 
“The Intellectual”, with an accent of warm admiration. 
And once, a teacher, trying to explain the symbolism of 
Greek myths to a class of bored little girls, said to us 
finally, about Athena, “She was like Mees Balshe, she 
was the Intellectual”, We understood perfectly. 

My mother was an artist in sensitive, highly strung 
temperament as well as in talent; and her nervous 
equilibrium was not very good at that time. She had 
just devotedly nursed a step-sister through her long 
last illness, and was very much worn. Her fatigue 
showed itself in occasional night-panics, when she started 
from bed, whispering in terror that someone had shut 
her down into a ship and she could not get out. Or she 
would cry that she couldn’t find Dolly. (I was Dolly.) 
I was rather a young child to handle such distressing 
black moments, but I was never really terrified, for I 
knew that ‘I was not alone, that always, if things got 
beyond me, I could run down the corridor in my night- 
gown and get help from L’Intellectuelle, the good, the 
kind, the calm young intellectual. 

_ Some months later, my restless, unconventional 
mother left the school and took a tiny apartment (all 
that my father’s professor’s salary made possible). There 
Mees Balshe was no longer just down the hall. But she 
was in the same city. And the thought of her clear, 
quiet, attentive face gave me the same assurance in 
difficult moments. I could always at the worst, appeal 
to her. I-never did, actually. She became then, rather 
than a person, the idea of intelligence and goodness; ” 
but an idea that was embodied in human form, palpable 
enough to cling to in spirit. 

So she has remained ever since, She was and is 
proof in moments of distress, increasingly, alas! frequent 
in our modern society, that human beings can be at the 
very same time both good and intelligent. We need 
such proof, almost tragically need it. The givers of the 
Nobel prize did well to recognize the value of la bonne 
intellectuelle, as a comforting reassurance to all the 
troubled world. 
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Emily Balch, Non-compromiser 
By Oswald Garrison Villard 


The award of the Nobel Prize to Emily Greene 
Balch must have given the greatest joy to all consistent 
fighters for peace. Other devotees of peace may have 
made more brilliant records at times, but no one can 
have surpassed Emily Balch in her lifelong devotion to 
the cause to which she has given her energies year in, 
year out, in good or evil times, in the face of friendliness 
or of hostility, with never a thought of or for herself. 

It was but natural for the utterly conventional New 
York Times to express regret that the Nobel Committee 


did not recognize someone connected with the U.N. | 


Undoubtedly it would have been pleased if the prize had 
gone to one of those proponents of peace who are all 
for it when there is no danger of war and then are among 
the first to urge a resort to arms when a conflict looms. 
Emily Balch obviously does not fit into that class of 
compromisers for she has never known what it is to 
yield on a principle, nor to have any question as to what 
stand she should tak¢ on any vital issue affecting the 
peace of nations. In a time when it is almost impossible 
to find any statesman who will take a position based 
not on expediency and self-advancement, but on an un- 


“changeable, fundamental, philosophical belief, good in 


all seasons and at all times, this recognition of Emily 
Balch will hearten innumerable laborers for human ad- 
vancement who cannot yield to wrong at any time. 


Among all such that I have known in my long life, 
none others have been as ready completely to subordinate 
themselves to his or her causes as this Nobel Prize 
winner. That, I think, has always been characteristic 
of her in every relationship of life. When she joined the 
staff of The Nation, during what was probably for her 
the most difficult period of her existence, she brought 
loyalty and devotion to her work—which was by no 
means worthy of her talents—to delight and cheer any 
editor’s heart, and especially a staff which was then 
going directly counter to the popular currents. She 
never counted the cost of any action. Nor did she com- 
plain about any injustice done to her. In short, she is 
just a true, consistent Christian such as one rarely if 
ever meets, forbearing, ready to do justice to the other 
side, avoiding personal attacks, and always sane and 
balanced in her judgments. 


How wonderful it is that she has lived not only to 
receive this tremendous recognition of her services, but 
to see the war system breaking down because of the 
intolerable evils and complete immoralities which consti- 
tute it! What pacifists have been saying for generations 
—that war must be done away with if civilization and 
Christianity are to survive—is now admitted on all sides, 
especially by such men as Bernard Baruch and General 
Eisenhower, They tell us now that we have not “a 
moment to lose”. What a dreadful pity that they did not 
hear the voice and the words of Emily Greene Balch a 
generation ago! 


Extra copies of this number of FOUR LIGHTS may be 
secured from the National Literature Office. Five cents each. 
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Publications by Emily Greene Balch 
BOOKS 


1893 Public Assistance of the Poor in France. Study published 
by American Economic Association, 1893. 


1895 Manual for Use in Cases of Juvenile Offenders and other 
Minors in Massachusetts, 1895, revised 1903 and 1908 
(72 pp.) 
1910 Our Slavic Fellow Citizens. N. Y. Charities Publication 
Committee, New York, 1910 (536 pp.). 


1915 Women at The Hague (with Jane Addams and Alice Ham- 
ilton).. The Macmillan Co., New York, 1915 (172 pp.). 


1918 Approaches to the Great Settlement, Huebsch, N. Y,, 1918. 
(Illustrated, 352 pp.). Introduction (14 pp.) by Norman/ 
Angell. 

1927 Occupied Haiti (edited and largely written by E. G. Balch). 
— Writers Publishing Company, New York, 1927 (186 
pp.). 

1927 Building International Good Will. By various writers. 
The MacMillan Co., New York, 1927 (242 pp.). 

Chap. 1—The Hopes We Inherit, by Jane Addams and Emily 
G. Balch. 

1915, 1919 Proceedings of International Congresses of Women 
at The Hague (1915), 326 pp., at Zurich (1919), 400 pp. 

1921, 1924 at Vienna (1921), 324 pp.; at Washington (19: 
English Ed., 178 pp.) (192 4 

1941 The Miracle of Living. Island Press, New York, 1941 
us pp.). Volume of collected poems by Emily Greene 


1945 Peace and Bread in Time of War, by Jane Addams. (With 
new Appendix) (pp. 253-267) by Emily Greene Balch and 
Mercedes Randall. Anniversary edition, 1945, King’s 
Crown Press of Columbia Univ. Press, New| York 1945. 
PAMPHLETS AND BROCHURES 

1916 Contributions to Neutral Conference for Continuous Med- 

iation, Stockholm, 1916: 

International Colonial Administration, Document No. 16 
(Forecasts later maridate system of League of Nations). 

A Plan for a Rehabilitation Fund contributed by Neutral 
Countries as a substitute for War Indemnities, 

19386 A Venture in Internationalism, Maison Internationale, 12 
rug du Vieux College, Geneva, 1936 (pamphlet, 36 pp.). 

1939 Refugees as Assets, pamphlet published by Women’s Inter- 
national League for Peace and Freedom, April 1939. Re- 
vised edition, May 1940. ‘ ; 

1943 To Our Jewish Fellow-Sufferers, Epilogue to a pamphlet, 
“The Voice of Thy Brother’s Blood”. 

Undated—Why Peace and Freedom? Women’s International 
League for Peace and Freedom, Washington, D. C. (Ui S. 
Section). 

1945 Thirty Years of Pioneering. Women’s International 
on for Peace and Freedom, Philadelphia, Pa., 1945. 
6 pp.). ; 


A LEADER IN HUMAN FELLOWSHIP—(Cont’d) 


At the time of World War I, she was deprived of . 


her work as Professor at Wellesley, due to her conviction 
that war could result only in still further disaster. With 
her close friend and collaborator, Jane Addams, she 
interviewed European rulers and leaders, hoping that 
war could be averted. The WILPF, with which she 
has been so long associated, both at its headquarters in 


- Geneva and in this country, is the organization in which 


she has chiefly worked, but her interest and influence 


" have been felt in many groups. It was in Berlin in 1895, 


when we were fellow students, that I learned to recog- 
nize her as an intellectual leader, but above all as a leader 
in human fellowship, whose modesty, selflessness and 
daily practice are a shining example to younger women 
everywhere. 


Never was a Nobel Prize given to one who more 


deserved it! 
Greenwich House, New York. 
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